INTRODUCTION
able to identify ourselves readily with the epic ideal, we may
have lost the primitive simplicity of aggregate emotion, but
we feel the need still for losing ourselves in a larger whole,
and to this craving the Tudor age ministers.
Marlowe, in the drama, together with the best of Shake-
speare and of Ben Jonson, is somewhat out of tune with the
prevailing mood. He is lyrical and inward, and his plays
can be better understood through inward brooding than
through outward viewing. It is the knowledge within
man's mind, the inward conflict, the quick and full absorp-
tion in a diamond that inspires Marlowe. Tamburlaine's
actual battles are far less important than his desire to make
himself one with the map. The obvious aspirations that
urge the heroes of his plays merely provide starting-points
for a revelation of the soul. Even his most objective poem,
Hero and Leander, is concerned with internal and sacramental
truth. When it is time to proceed with plain narrative,
Marlowe stops, and Chapman continues in a critical vein.
The great exception to the prevailing temper was Spenser,
as unique in his kind and as ill-fitting as Milton in the
Restoration. Professor W. L. Renwick has finely illustrated
his lack of self-confidence and, to our thinking, this is an in-
dication that his genius was not really in character with the
times. He evokes a last vision of the Middle Ages; he
breathes of the Renascence spirit; but in spite of his adoption
of Arthur, it is not the English Renascence that he typifies.
We do not recall many of the great English figures when we
read him, but Plato and Pico della Mirandola ; just as in
music Byrd recalls St. Gregory and Palestrina. This inward
mysticism in Spenser is what more than anything else has
obscured his poetical greatness. He tried to put his ideas into
a sixteenth-century scene of English adventure; but in his
deep absorption in the moment, his realisation of spiritual
truth, he almost strips adventure of action. Those who
would love him best for his real accent are often put off by
his frame of knightly adventure, and his insistence upon
action, while those who would like the adventurous frame
are disappointed because he lingers in description. The
essential Spenser speaks most clearly in the Fowre Hymnes, in
the Epithalamiori) and in the philosophical passages in the
Faerie Qjieene. There is nothing epic about him, but he
wrote an epic because it was an epic age and epic was what
the public wanted.
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